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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Paull Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 
Telegrams : “‘ TuHacxeray, Lonpon.” 


Illinois-On-The-Strand 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 


Bell ’Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


Ocean view unexcelled 


GRACE VILLA 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Appointments first-class. Near ocean and bay. 


MRS. CLARA L. FLITCRAFT, 
408 Central Avenue. 


Accommodates 


The Bartram, a 
WILDWOOD,N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


The Marlborough. kep: by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One block from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 
17 Sea View Avenue. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and‘SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Miceican Avenve, Atriantic Crrv, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. } 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Avi rus vear 


Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 





ANTED.—WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 


family of two. Must be good cook and manager. 
Reply stating wages and reference to No. 2, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY NINTH MONTH rst, RELIA- 

ble woman for general housework for family of 

two. Quiet homeand fair wages. Address Box 191, 
Rising Sun, Md. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN OR YOUTH AS 

working companion poultry industry, Unexcep- 

tional character; excellent opportunity. Box 31. 
Watchung, N. J 


ANTED.—CARE OF SEMI-INVALID, CAN 
give massage, or as housekeeper, care of linen 
room Box 106, Charmian, Pa. 


ANTED.—AT FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, L.I., a ——_ housekeeper. 
Address Amy Willets, Jericho, L. 1., N. Y. 


ANTED.—A TEACHER FOR A FRIENDS’ 
per school near Philadelphia Apply to 
Louis B. Ambler, 140 N. rsth Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—BOARD BY A GENTLEMAN BY 

Ninth month rst. Central location. Where there 
are but few boarders. Friends’ family preferred. Address 
No. 1, this Office. 


WANTED —POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or matron in institution, boarding-school, board- 


ing-house or apartment-house. Address V. H , this 


Office. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


UTORING.—SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
English. B. T. Baldwin, A. M.. (Harvard). Ad- 
dress West Chester, Pa. 


OARD WANTED.—EITHER FULL BOARD 

or furnished rooms, for family of four adults. Be- 

ginning Ninth month rst. West Philadelphia and private 

family preferred. Write fully. Reference if desired. 
T. S. Burr, Piainfield, N. J. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


TO CALIFORNIA, 40 DAYS, $280. 


Leave Reading Terminal Eighth month 13th, 8.30a.m. 


First-class Pullman service, St. Louis, Grand Canon of | 
Arizona, Pasadena, Los Angeles,Santa Barbara, Del | 
Monte, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and home by 


Canadian Pacific R. R. Address 


REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
Box 444, Trenton, N. J. 


It’s Easier to get the First Order 


than to keep a customer coming year in, year out. Does | 
it mean anything to you that we have many customers | 


who were with us when we started in business’? 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. 


| State of Washington 


Phila., Pa. | 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 





The past for thee contains no bitter fountain,— 
Thou hast no onward mission to fulfill ; 
And I would learn from thee, O silent mountain, 
All things enduring, to be tranquil still ! 
—Jane Taylor Worthington. 


NE of the pleasant features at Buck Hill is the child- 
ren’s classes in the morning, conducted by Annie 
Hillborn, a trained kindergartner. All the little folks of 
twelve or less are gathered together for drawing, paint- 
ing, nature study, stories, etc., etc. There is more play 
than work in the gathering, but it gives the little folks 
something definite to look forward to and it affords them 
pleasure to feel they are doing something. Between 
tea time and bed time there is another meeting of the 
Sunshine Club, as the children call themselves, for a 
quiet story. 

Professor George H. Nutt has organized several 
expeditions for the older boys and is with them walking, 
fishing, boating and swimming in Glenmere. 

It is our aim to make Buck Hill a quiet, happy, safe 
place for children and young people. All it needs is 
intelligent direction and plenty of outlets for youthful 
activity and vigor. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August rsth, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines, 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

It being endowment prop- 

erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 

It also has some well located acreage property, especiaily 

desirable for fruit growing. Al] these properties wil! be 

sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Telephone Connection 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum 


To those who get up and forward “‘Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We mo 


Not “‘STOP’’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which wil] be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES; Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 SourH Twecrtrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ovencus: l Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atiantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
$ : LAW (Pa.andN. J., 
Ringe & Ellis, geXu estate.” 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Delaphenes. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. © 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a,. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1433-55.- 


Convenient, Homelike. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


ree 7 fUGENE BAKER 
. EUG AKER, 1s 
KNNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, oe, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Ptrits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
2 GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’. Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


“SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaArTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
c of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring — are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


a 


Terernons, Poriar 29-38 D. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
X XIX. 
No voice, however feeble, lifted up for truth, ever 
dies amidst the confused noises of time. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From the Scottish Reformers. 


A PRAYER. 
O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free ; 
Tell me thy secret ; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love ; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me thy patience ; still with thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 

In trust that triumphs over wrong. 

— Washington Gladden. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AT BUCK 
HILL FALLS. 


( Concluded from last week.) 
Tue Assembly opened Second-day morning, Sixth 
month 29th, with a Bible reading by John Carver. 

Joseph Walton introduced the subject of 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 

He advised that teachers acquaint themselves with the 
writings of early Friends,—George Fox, William 
Penn, Robert Barclay and others, that. they may be 
aided in reaching a wise understanding of the spiritual 
truths contained in the Scriptures. He quoted from these 
worthies to show the esteem in which they held these 
writings as valuable aids leading to Christ. The 
whole thought of this lesson was to establish the 
doctrine of immediate revelation. 

Jesse H. Holmes called the attention of teachers 
to the fact that the hardest part of First-day school 
teaching is dealing with 

THE PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE. 
This he called the ‘‘ storm and stress period,’’ when to 
the youth nothing seems fixed, all is doubt and 
uncertainty, and he feels himself drifting and alone. 
It is a critical and awful period. The teacher must 
then be a co-worker with the Creator to aid in bringing 
cosmos out of chaos and in developing moral and 
spiritual insight. It is a time of mighty wrestling in 


the soul, the period when rhysical changes are trans- 
piring of the most difficult and dangerous character. 
It is a period in which the tenderest sympathy, the 
profoundest wisdom and the greatest patience are 
required of the 


teacher. 
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emotional states in the nature of sudden conversions 
was most earnestly recommended, as such are likely 
to prove only a temporary excitement. 

The right kind of subject matter for 

ADULT CLASSES 

was also considered and the speaker advised that 
questions of practical duty, as bearing upon citizen- 
ship, be freely discussed as an important part of our 
religious life. 

Cora Haviland Carver recommended 

THE JUDICIOUS USE OF MYTHS. 

The Norse myths are to be preferred to the Greek or 
Roman. They reproduce in the mind of the child 
something of the experience of the race. Tell the 
boys stories, not of the great heroes in war, but 
rather of the men who have done noble deeds for 
humanity. Asa text-book she recommended Bald- 
win’s “‘ Fifty Famous Stories Retold.” 

On Third-day morning Maud Rice read from the 
Scripture. 

Annie Hillborn continued her work in a paper on 

GOD THE SPIRIT. 

She said our first conception of God is anthropomor- 


phic. It matters little whether or not we think of 
him asaman. We must teach him through his 
works. A child can understand that some of the 


| most precious things we have we cannot see with our 


eyes. She thought Santa Claus illusions should not 
be too long continued. Much valuable discussion 
followed involving the subject of teaching children to 
pray. 

Jesse H. Holmes spoke on 

BIBLE TEACHING. 
He used the Assembly much as a school, and 
employed the method of interrogation. The use of 
the Bible for teaching in the First-day school was very 
thoroughly discussed. The speaker thought the 
Bible is more effective than any other book for teach- 
ing religious truth, and illustrated by the story of 
Abraham. All the story shows the pressure towards 
right. He also used the story of Jephthah. These 
stories show that we are the servants of the “ Inner 
Must.”” The most evil thing of all is thwarting the 
“Inner Must.” 
EARLY FRIENDS AND THE SCRIPTURES. 

Joseph S. Walton took up the subject of the 
Bible which he dropped yesterday. He defined some 
points as understood by George Fox and Robert 
Barclay, calling upon members of the Assembly to 
read passages. It was not what early Friends enun- 
ciated that caused persecution, but what they denied. 
The same may be said of the division in our own 
body. George Fox valued the Scriptures but held 
that above all writings was the Divine Illumination, 


The avoidance of all ' which is the maker of the “Scriptures of Truth.” 
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This was a fundamental doctrine of William Penn, 


Robert Barclay, and other early Friends. 

On Fourth-day morning Arthur Jackson read the 
opening chapter. 

Cora Haviland Carver spoke of 

BIBLE STORIES IN THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
Belief is largely the offspring of tradition and en- 
vironment. It is a difficult thing to teach the Scrip- 
tures. We must first understand them ourselves, then 
tell the story and let the child make the application. 
These stories must be wisely selected, as many of 
them are beyond the child’s grasp. The lesson, to 
be effective, must come within the range of the child’s 
experience. Give him stories in accord with that 
which is highest and best in him. If you show pict- 
ures let the pictures be true. Keep your sub-facts in 
harmony with your central thought. Be a little child 
yourself for the time. She illustrated by reading the 
story of Job,—a beautiful story illustrating the con- 
quering of difficulties. 

EXPRESSIONS OF EARLY FRIENDS. 

Joseph S. Walton said that the fathers of our 
Society were young men and very zealous, and in- 
clined to condemn sin; hence they used the word 
Light rather than Love,—Light as revealing sin. 
A century later Friends spoke more of Divine Love 
as the Christ spirit. The speaker defined many words 
as used by Fox, Penn and Barclay ; such words as 
atonement, ransom, blood of Christ, etc. 

Jesse H. Holmes took up the subject of 

THE PROPHETS. 
and called upon members of the Assembly to read 
certain passages of the Bible to illustrate their moral 
courage. They were men who spake not of them- 
selves, but delivered the messages of God. Their 
authority was above the king because it had the 
sanction of righteousness. It is worth while to teach 
our children to be familiar with the character and acts 
of these truly heroic men. The speaker pronounced 
it a mistake to have 

UNIFORM LESSONS 
for children and for the adult classes, and very strongly 
objected to the use by Friends of the “ International 
Lessons,” as they inculcate doctrines which to us are 
not true. 

On Fifth-day morning Anna Janney Lippincott 
gave the Scripture reading. 

Alfred Barr, a Presbyterian minister, of Detroit, 
Mich., gave a very interesting account of his 

MISSION WORK AMONG BOYS 

of the very worst environment in his city. He 
emphasized the importance of the teacher’s intimate 
acquaintance with the boy to do effective work. He re- 
commended for the use of teachers and parents a little 
book called ‘‘The Boy Problem,” by Dr. Forback. 
He urged keeping a spiritual aim in view, especially 
during the period of adolescence. The gang spirit is 
very strong among the boys, and we should utilize it 
by encouraging what may be called the self-develop- 
ing club, in which the boys are the chief managers. 
He would make a point of giving them a little manual 
training, keeping them busy. The effect of the work 
on the homes of the boys is wonderful for good. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Joseph S. Walton thought the hearty co-operation 
of workers in this field among the different religious 
organizations would be very beneficial. 

DOCTRINE OF EARLY FRIENDS. 

He then continued his historical researches, ex- 
plaining in particular the doctrines of our society as 
held by William Penn and other early Friends, par- 
ticularly their conception of the atonement and of the 
Divinity of Jesus. 

Jesse H. Holmes talked of 

“THE LAW”’ 
as give in the ten commandments. He showed by 
Bible references that when later prophets came upon 
the stage of action they modified and adapted the law 
to the newer revealings of Truth. He thought we 
must work towards a /aw each to himself. 
CLASSIFICATION FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Mary Whitson was called on for a report of a 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting to pro- 
pose a system classification for the First-day schools 
and the character of the lessons best adapted to the 
several classes. This report was read and referred to 
a small committee to consider and report to the 
Assembly at its next session. 

Elizabeth Lloyd read the opening chapter on 
Sixth-day morning. 

Jesse H. Holmes talked of the best way of teaching 

THE BIBLE IN THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
The Bible is not so arranged as to be best taught by 
going straight through it. He recommendeda guide, 
or guides, and mentioned the following as very good : 
Moulton’s “ Introductory Study of the Bible,’’ Glad- 
den’s ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible ?”’ Kent’s “‘ Historical 
Series,’’ especially Rhees’ “ Life of Jesus,” and “ Rigg 
on the New Testament.” Essential qualities of the 


| teacher are moral and mental courage. 


There is no such thing as a dangerous question if 
one wants the truth. The proper manner of pre- 
senting truth is of importance. As to the life and 
character of Jesus our generation has changed from 
the old position. Humanity involves divinity. The 
theory that the birth of Jesus was miraculous is un- 
tenable and must be abandoned. Righteousness, 
honesty, straight-forwardness is above all other things. 
Teachers of the First-day school, as a company of 
apostles, must teach the truth. William P. Bancroft 
spoke earnestly on the duty of speaking the truth 
and quoted this passage that once greatly impressed 
him ‘‘ Give your unqualified assent to no proposition, 
the truth of which is not so evident that it cannot be 
doubted.”” George H. Nutt, of the George School, 
spoke of the exaggerated importance given to the 
study of Greek and Roman history, literature and art, 
while the Hebrew, from which our own moral and relig- 
tious life is derived, is almost entirely neglected. He 
urged that instead of occasionally reading a chapter 
we make an intelligent and persevering study of the 
Bible. Take away all the superstitious reverence from 
it and study it from Abraham to Christ. We will 
thus awaken a new interest in it. Bring out in the 
classes the idea of growth. Knowledge will help us 
to reconcile many seeming inconsistences in the Bible. 

The Committee on 
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GRADES AND LESSONS 
made its report, which was approved and directed to 
be forwarded to the meeting of the Central Committee 
at Salem, Ohio. 

Joseph S. Walton closed his labors in teaching 
historically the views of early Friends, especially of 
Fox, Penn and Barclay. After many heart-felt ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the privileges of deep and, 
we trust, lasting instruction, which during the sessions 
of the Assembly we have enjoyed together in a sweet 
and prayerful spirit, the meeting closed. 

. H.. SE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON. 


(Continued from last week ) 

ALTHOUGH little has been said thus far concerning 
the theological opinions of John Jackson, it has been 
evident to those who read between the lines that his 
teachings were in advance of his times. The “ higher 
criticism ” was then unknown, and those who were 
not willing to accept the Bible in its entirety were 
considered by many of the weighty members of the 
meeting as being “ unsound in word and doctrine.” 
In 1846 he published a pamphlet entitled “ Peace and 
War,” which appears to be in entire accord with the 
views now advocated in the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Friends’ lesson leaves, but at the time of its pub- 
lication it was considered dangerous because it denied 
that God had commanded the Israelites to make war 
upon their fellow men. The chapter entitled “ War 
Not Sanctioned by Divine Authority” concludes as 
follows: 

“ As every tree is known by its fruit, so are the at- 
tributes of Deity made manifest by the effects which 
proceed from them; and until we know that benevo- 
lence produces malignity and hostility toward our 
race, that love begets hatred, anger, malice and re- 
venge, that cruelty is the offspring of mercy, we have 
no evidence that the practice of war ever was, or ever 
can be consistent with the Divine will.” 

In a conversation with Alice Pearson, of Darby, 
she said to him, “ Can thee give a reason for the faith 
that is in thee?” In reply to this question he wrote 
her a long letter covering perhaps ten pages of fools- 
cap. The views therein contained are similar to those 
found in his published sermons and writings, but are 
of especial interest because they were written to a 
sympathizing friend. The letter is too long to repro- 
duce in full, but some passages will be quoted exactly 
and of others the substance will be given. 

“When I view my ‘ellow-creatures as the offspring 
of one common Father, created for the same common 
purpose and bound for the same eternity, I consider 
that inasmuch as the way of life and salvation which 
the Universal Father hath Himself ordained, is a 
plain and simple way and adequate to the end it pro- 
poses to effect, it must be in consequence of a devia- 
tion from that way that all these unhappy differences 
of opinion on the subject of religion have their ori- 
gin.” 


The letter then states that God’s laws are un- 
changeable and belief in God essential; that man was 
created perfect in his nature, with a material body, a 
natural or animal spirit and an immortal soul. The 
soul, the immediate gift of the Creator, is alone capa- 
ble of approaching the Divine communion. Man’s 
present state is a state of probation. The power or 
light of Christ in the soul is the “ word of God that 
was in the beginning with God”; if followed and 
obeyed it preserves from sin and becomes a saviour. 
Sin is a wall between man and his Maker. 

“Tt was this [word of God] that spoke to Adam in 
the garden, that enabled Enoch to walk with God, 
and sealed the promise unto Abraham. It was the 
rock that followed Israel, the voice of the Lord that 
instructed Samuel in Shiloh, the still small voice that 
spoke to Elijah, and the word of the Lord that came 
unto the prophet of old. . . . It lost nothing of its pow- 
er by being revealed in the apostles; neither can its char- 
acter be altered by being manifest in our flesh for the 
gracious purpose of blessing us by turning every one 
of us from our iniquities.” 

Religion, the letter says, consists of inward and 
spiritual operations, not words and theories, and is 
known by its fruits. God uses spiritual weapons to 
annihilate our vices, and a changed condition is evi- 
dence of redemption. Jesus died unto sin,—that is, 
he wholly resisted any presentation of evil; and we 
are made alive through Christ by becoming partak- 
ers of his nature. 

“T do conscientiously dissent from the doctrine 
which ascribes the salvation of man to the outward 
crucifixion and death of Jesus of Nazareth. I could 
as readily subscribe to the doctrines of the Koran as 
to believe that the unparalleled wickedness of the 
Jews in rejecting the promised Messiah ever washed 
away a single sin or became the procuring cause of 
man’s redemption.” 

After stating his belief that Jesus was a perfect 
teacher of the way of salvation, he adds: “If it be 
true that the outward death upon the cross were ne- 
cessary to reconcile us to God, we must conclude that 
if the Jews had received the Messiah and embraced 
his doctrine, as Moses had commanded them, man- 
kind would have been deprived of all the benefits re- 
sulting from his crucifixion.” .. . 

“ Patience under suffering, reliance upon God in 
the hour of danger, forgiveness of injuries, love for 
his enemies, mark the character of the Prince of 
Peace, and furnish to all his followers a pattern ever 
worthy to be imitated. Truly it may be said of him, 
“ He has left us an example that we should follow in 
his steps.” 

In one of John Jackson’s books on astronomy, 
Mary A. Pancoast found a paper marked on the back, 
“ Theology, Letter 10,” which appears to have been 
part of a correspondence. There is nothing to show 
to whom it was addressed, but this does not detract 
from the value of its contents, some passages of which 
are here appended: 

“Tt may not be openly avowed that ‘ reason is of 
unlawful use in religion,’ but the belief is tacitly acted 
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on, and, while that is the case, there is no possible 
test to which to subject the Bible and its doctrines. 
It is a remarkable fact that the authenticity of the Bi- 
ble is sustained by human testimony only—the Word 
of God depending upon the word of man for its gen- 
uineness. 

“The belief that the Bible is the Word of God in- 
volves this absurdity, that the Creator has not, or 
does not, use a language in which to convey His sen- 
timents which is understood alike by all. Words, 
sonuds, require a material medium, spiritual commun- 
ications do not; hence the Word of God can neither 


DR. GEORGE TRUMAN AND GEORGE S. TRUMAN 


e West Indies 


the Sharon farm 


Dr. George Truman accompanied Johr 
His nephew, George S 


ft Jackson to tl 
Truman, had the care of 
The word 
of God must be immaterial—an impression— 
fusion of the mind. 


be written nor spoken, for God is a spirit. 
a trans- 
So long as the Bible is be- 
lieved to contain the whole counsel of God, and that 
there is no other medium of communication, there 
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can be no accession of religious knowledge, and 


ligion 


re- 


must remain stationary become retro- 


or 
grade. 

“The clergy ought not to be denounced general- 
ly; many of them are honest and sincere, but they act 
on a vitiated system. ‘ The future, alike unknown to 


the peasant and the prelate, makes 


‘cowards of us 
all,’ and gives force to the counsels of those who as- 
sume to have authority to direct the sojourners here 
to the mansions of future 

“The commandments, 
material substance, and re- 
quired an array of priests and sacrifices to keep them 
in remembrance. Whereas Christ impressed his doc- 


Jews, were engraved on a 


trines on the spirit, and as priests and expounders 
were unnecessary he appointed none. To quote from 


myself on another occasion, * The institutes of Moses 
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almost a saint. 


| and the rain was beginning to fall. 


| lessly outspoken word was great. 


were calculated to make men barbarians, but the doc- 


| trines of Christ have for their object to make angels 


of men.’’ 


A letter recently received from a former Sharon 
pupil tells of a little incident that occurred at the time 
John Jackson’s preaching was agitating the conserva- 
tive element of our Society. The writer says: 

“ He had been seeking the truth and finding it as 
it had been revealed to him, he was found willing and 
faithful in proclaiming it. It was the spirit and not 
the letter of the Bible he was preaching, the essentials 
not the non-essentials he was upholding. The voice 
of God teaching his children himself was his most 
earnest message. It was more important for us to 
emulate the life and teachings of Jesus than to believe 
in any miracle attending his birth. 

“ The agitation in the Society caused by his fear- 
Dimmed by preju- 
dice, this beautiful character, outside of his home life, 
was dimly understood, whilst to his pupils he seemed 
It was at about this time (somewhere 
in the ’sos) that as John Jackson was going out of a 
store on Market Street, a shower was approaching, 
John stood hes- 


itating. It so happened that a plain Friend who was 


| passing by, and who was so fortunate as to have an 





umbrella, noticing the dilemma of another Friend, or, 
possibly, only of a brother man, invited John to take 
shelter under his umbrella, and he gladly accepted the 
invitation. 

“ They were strangers to each other, and, as they 
walked several squares together, the conversation 
drifted to the preaching of John Jackson. The Friend 
with the umbrella had never heard him; all that he 
knew of his sermons had come through others, yet he 
was very bitter in his denunciations of his preaching. 
The Friend whom he was sheltering expressed the 
warmest sympathy with said sermons. At parting 
John Jackson thanked the Friend most cordially for 
his sheltered hospitality, told him who he was, and 
gave him a hearty invitation to visit him at his home 
at Sharon, where he would be happy to continue the 
conversation. The relator of this incident was not 
able to say whether or not the conversation was ever 
renewed.” 

A member of Darby Monthly Meeting has writ- 
ten: “I am thankful I lived in the same age, that I 
was permitted to sit under his ministry and enjoy his 
society. I am indebted to him for much I received 
in my boyhood days. His example is often before 
me; the remembrance of his loving spirit seems to 
uphold me. He was one who could see justice and 
purity as realities. He would believe in virtue and 
truth if all mankind beside himself disbelieved it; he 
would be faithful to right living though all others did 
wrong. He was far in advance of many of the 
members of Society at that time in his ad- 
vocacy of the truth, either in his preaching or his 
writings, which are appreciated in this age, particu- 
larly by the younger members of the Society of 
Friends. ELIZABETH Lioyp. 

(To 


be continued.) 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 26. 
ANTIOCH. 


GOLDEN TExT.—But he, beckoning unto them with the hand 
to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord had 
brought him forth out of the prison.—Acts, xii., 17. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xi., 19-27; Acts, xii., 1-12. 


Many points in the chronology of the early Church 
cannot be minutely determined. Paul’s conversion 
probably took place between 31 and 33 A.D. Three 
years later he returned to Tarsus, where he remained 
for seven to ten years. The dispersion of the disciples 
and the founding of churches in Phcenicia, Cyprus, 
Antioch, etc., took place soon after the death of Ste- 
phen, which occurred only a short time prior to Paul’s 
conversion. 

Our interest turns now to the church at Antioch. 
Antioch was the residence of a Roman governor. Its 
population, aside from officials, was mainly Greeks 
and Orientals. It was a luxurious, frivolous city, 
given over to amusement, partisan strife and super- 
stition. Its ethical standards were of the lowest— 
probably no population was ever more abandoned to 
vice. 

While most of the disciples of the dispersion spoke 
the word “ to none save Jews,” at Antioch a more lib- 
eral policy prevailed. Some of the traveling evangel- 
ists, “ men of Cyprus and Cyrene, when they came to 
Antioch, spake unto the Greeks also.” “And the 
hand of the Lord was with them, and a great number 


that believed turned unto the Lord” (Acts, xi., 20, | 


21). On hearing of the prosperous growth of the 
Christian group at Antioch the mother church at 
Jerusalem sent Barnabas to look into this growth and 
report. We have only a few glimpses of Barnabas; 
but these show him always a kindly, unselfish, for- 
bearing man. He was liberal of his goods (Acts, iv., 
36, 37); he received and trusted Paul when the others 
of Jerusalem doubted him (Acts, ix., 27); going up to 
Antioch from Jerusalem to meet the rather question- 
able converts of the new church he had ready for 
them at once the right hand of cordial fellowship. 
When dissension finally arose between him and Paul 
(Acts, xv., 39), it was because he wished to forgive 
a weaker brother while Paul would not. Altogether 
he seems a kind of royal man: “a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.” Barnabas saw at 
once the greatness of the field at Antioch, and, feel- 
ing the need for more laborers, he sent to Tarsus for 
Paul. 

We can hardly doubt that Paul had been busy 
with mission work at and about Tarsus; yet it is curi- 
ous that no fruit of these years of labor is known to 
us. It is possible that, discouraged by his reception 
at Jerusalem, he had been checked in his zealous 
evangelism ; but this does not seem to be in keeping 
with his strong, independent nature. In Galatians he 
says (i., 21), “ Then came I into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia.” We may perhaps assume that he was 
occupied here in preaching his gospel. Yet it may be 
that he had not yet reached a clear view of its vast- 
ness and felt himself bound to conform to Jewish law 








ond Gospel (Acts, xii., 12). 


| cabean and Roman Periods.”’) 


| Jewish parties except the extreme zealots. 


| policy. 
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and Jewish prejudice. If he sought to make Chris- 
tianity a sect of Judaism, we need not be surprised at 
lack of appreciable results. However this may be, 
at Antioch he found himself in an atmosphere of life 
and freedom. His early friendship with Barnabas 
made his way easy. The conditions and opportunities 
stimulated all that was best in his powers. “It came 
to pass, that even for a whole year they were gathered 
together with the church, and taught much people.” 
This was the year 43 A.D. A prophecy of famine is 
here recorded (Acts, xi., 27-30), and its fulfillment 
perhaps three years later. The name “ Christian ” 
originated in Antioch. At first it was a scoffing nick- 
name applied to the followers of Jesus by outsiders, 
just as was the word “ Quaker ” in our early history. 
But, as also in our case, the word gradually grew into 
use by the Church itself, until a generation or so later 
it came to be in wholly gosd standing. , 

Herod Agrippa, mentioned in the twelfth chapter 
of Acts, was king of Judah—and indeed of a broad ex- 
tent of territory beyond it—from 41 to 44 A.D. He 
was a grandson of Herod the Great and his favorite 
wife, Mariamne, of the old line of the Maccabees. In 
addition to his descent from the royal Jewish line, he 
was a faithful servant of the law, and he held the favor 
of the Roman masters. His reign was therefore for 


| the Jews “a golden day.” Josephus says of him, “ He 
| loved to live continually in Jerusalem, and was care- 


ful in the observance of the laws.” “ He kept himself 
entirely pure; nor did any day pass over his head 
without its appointed sacrifice.” (See Riggs’s “ Mac- 
It may be said of him 
that his care with regard to Jewish customs and prej- 


| udices was rather due to policy than to convicition, 
| for outside of his own domains “ he was a patron of 
Greek culture.” 


“ He erected in the city of Berytus 
a theater, an amphitheater, and thoroughly enjoyed 
Greek games whenever he felt that it was prudent to 
attend.” (Riggs). He retained popularity with all 
His per- 
secution of the Christians was a part of his Jewish 
James, the brother of John, was executed, 
and Peter was imprisoned. The story of Peter’s re- 
lease by miracle introduces us also to “ John, whose 
surname was Mark,” probably the. author of the sec- 
In 44 A.D., in the height 


| of his success and glory, Herod was suddenly smitten 


with death. Judea became again a Roman province, 
to be once more plundered and persecuted by un- 
friendly and ignorant rulers into rebellion and final 
destruction. 

It was perhaps not long after this that Paul and 


Barnabas went up to Jerusalem with the contribu- 


tions for the Judean famine fund (Acts, xi., 27-30 and 
xii., 25). This is one of the matters concerning which 
there is much discussion. Was it once or twice that 
Paul took contributions to Jerusalem? The contro- 
versy needs not concern us here. Of some interest, 
however, is the fact as stated, that on their return 
from Jerusalem they were accompanied by “ John, 
whose surname was Mark,” and who was afterward 
to become a fellow traveler in mission work. 
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’. Corner Fifteenth and 


HUMILITY OR SELF-ADJUSTMENT 
JoHN WEsLey put poverty of spirit at the very 
‘foundation of all” in the Christian character and 
perhaps it is no mere chance that has placed “‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit’ the first among the sayings of 
Jesus brought together in the Fifth Chapter of Mat- 
thew as the “Sermon on the Mount.” But how long 
it is taking us to get at the real meaning of this being 
“poor in spirit,” and how far we are from working it 
into our lives and making it a real part of our national 
or our individual Christianity! It is very hard for us 
to get away from the feeling that, after all, he is 
blessed, more or less, who exalts himself or, in some 
way, gets exalted. In these latter days, for instance, 
we have had simplicity preached to us with such 
sincerity and power that we could not but become 
its devotees, and straightway we make “the simple 
life’’ a fad. We seek simplicity with ostentation. 
There is no bringing down this incorrigible generation. 

Humility, the word, has been wofully abused. 
Men have debased themselves and called it being 
humble ; they have put on a mask of humility over a 
life of arrogance and oppression. Just as the word 
‘‘meekness"’ has been brought into some disrepute 
because it has too often been used as synonymous 
with inaneness, and, on the other hand, because many 
have passed for meek who had no other qualification 
than that they “possessed the earth’’; so humility 
is so good a thing that it has inevitably been much 
imitated, and we may even have to use another word 
for the genuine article. But whatever happens to the 
word the thing itself is one of the very foundation 
stones of true character. 

Wesley, again, says, ‘‘ The humble are those who 
know themselves.”’ Phillips Brooks, said, ‘‘ The true 
way to be humble is, not to stoop until you are 
smaller than yourself, but to stand at your real height 
against some higher nature that shall show you what 
the real smallness of your greatest greatness is.’ 
Ernest Crosby in his last book of verse, ‘Swords 
and Plowshares,” has some lines in Whitman style on 
“Feeling Big’’ which end with these words: 


‘« There is only one satisfying way of feeling big. 
Make yourself a face—a facet—of the universe and you 
will feel the only real Bigness.’’ 


So that humility is not so much that you should be 
‘‘humble” as that you should be yourself; that you 
should fit into your place in the universe, in your 
neighborhood and in all the relations with those with 
whom you come in contact in daily life. 
sound self-adjustment. 


Humility is 
Undue regard for and asser- 
tion of self is sure to crop out at times, perhaps 
pretty often, but this is a sign of health rather than 
otherwise ; only we must never let this stand between 
us and others. On reflection we must always be able 
to put self back into the niche in which he belongs. 


FREE TUITION IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
In the Friends’ School Conference at the time of 
London Yearly Meeting a concern was expressed by 
James E. Clark, H. Sefton-Jones and a number of 
others that Friends should “aim at making the whole 
of our own education as nearly as might be free.” 
This concern was felt especially with those places in 
mind where Friends are scattered and where it is a 
‘most pressing question as to how the children should 
be brought up as Friends.” It is a concern that is 
felt also amongst us and to which earnest expression 
has been given recently in one of our yearly meetings, 
and frequently among and in behalf of those of our 
Friends who live at a distance from Friends’ schools, 
all of which are within a narrow strip along the 
Atlantic sea-board. One could not attend the recent 
commencements at Swarthmore, the George School, 
and other of our schools, noting the equipment these 
schools are actually giving for earnest and effective 
work in making our testimonies tell in the world, 
without deep regret in thinking of many neighborhoods 
of Friends that are never represented among these 
graduates and students. We must acknowledge that 
our educational facilities are available only to those 
who are fairly well-to-do and to a limited number who 
are “‘helped.’’ We must acknowledge this frankly 
and set ourselves to make it otherwise. 

Some of our young people go to the free State 
universities and so get access to the very best 
educational facilities, but have not the opportunity of 
keeping in touch with Friends, and too often they 
cease altogether, or to a very great extent, to be 
interested in the work that Friends have to do in the 
world. A far larger proportion do not get a modern 
education at all. Of these, some attend schools of a 
cheap order, business ‘colleges,’’ denominational 
colleges of meagre equipment and more or less stifling 
atmosphere theologically, or private normal “ uni- 
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versities,’ and in this way get turned aside from any 
truly higher education, or at least waste a great deal 
of valuable time in floundering around before getting 
started on the right track. 

The time has come when we must make it a point 
not only to have a first-class college and first-class 
schools, but also to interest every young person over 
whom we have influence in obtaining the very best 
education, and also provide the very best educational 
facilities, not merely for some but for all. We may 
feel we are doing all we can now, and that it is hard 
enough to raise the money for a professorship and for 
the endowment of Swarthmore, but we must remember 
that we shall not accomplish any more than we set 


out to accomplish. Besides, it is a fact that there are 


Friends who are deeply interested in education under 
Friendly influences and who would be ready to 
contribute toward making our educational facilities 
more generally available but are not now contributing. 


THE President of Bowdoin College, William Dewitt Hyde, 
tells in Zhe Outlook (New York) how he has been trying to 
solve the question of the beliefs of college men. He asked 
sixty students, mostly seniors, to write out each one his 
individual creed. After reducing these papers to one com- 
posite creed President Hyde discussed it with the men, and 
after some modifications and concessions the following 
articles of belief were unanimously adopted by this college 
class of 1903. It is a good and comprehensive statement, 
and we need not fear for the religion of the future in the 
keeping of educated men, if such a belief as is here outlined 
forms the basis of their faith : 

‘«T believe in one God, present in nature as law, in science 
as truth, in art as beauty, in history as justice, in society as 
sympathy, in conscience as duty, and supremely in Christ as 
our highest ideal. 

‘«T believe in the Bible as the expression of God's will 
through man; in prayer as the devotion of man’s will to 
God ; and in the church as the fellowship of those who try to 
do God's will in the world. 

‘«T believe in worship as the highest inspiration to work ; 
in sacrifice as the price we must pay to make right what is 
wrong ; in salvation as growth out of selfishness into service ; 
in eternal life as the survival of what loves and is lovable in 
each individual ; andin judgment as the obvious fact that the 
condition of the gentle, the generous, the modest, the pure 
and the true is always and everywhere preferable to that of 
the cruel, the sensual, the mean, the proud and the false."’ 


GOVERNOR DuRBIN, of Indiana, deserves credit for his 
determination to uphold the law in his State. After the dis- 
graceful race riot in Evansville a judge ordered that the 
negro accused of crime, who was in prison in Jeffersonville 
beyond the reach of the mob, should be immediately brought 
to Evansville for trial. Governor Durban refused to sanction 
this order, and thus undoubtedly prevented another outbreak 
of mob violence. The Governor gave as his reason for over- 
ruling the judge’s order that no matter how heinous a man’s 
crime or how seemingly clear his guilt, he is entitled to a 
fair hearing, and this the prisoner cannot have until he has 


sufficiently recovered from his wounds to offer a defense : he 
adds, ‘‘ No grounds should be given for the suspicion that 
even a guilty man has been railroaded to the gallows to 
satisfy public sentiment or that the civil authorities have been 
influenced to the determination of their course by the demon- 
stration of the lawless.’ He desires that the man shall be 
tried as soon as his condition will permit and promises that 
the State will suppress any further attempts at rioting. 

We agree with the editor of the Baltimore American that 
‘every governor or every commonwealth in this land should 
not only give his sincere approval to the course of Governor 
Durbin, but should hold himself in readiness to act in a 
similar way should a mob threaten the peace of the common- 
wealth of which he has been chosen the chief executive.’’ 


WE have received the catalogue of the Philadelphia School 
for Nurses whose ‘‘ Short Course in Nursing,”’ 
in one term of ten weeks. 


is completed 
The school is now in its eighth 
year, and a few weeks ago graduated a class of 114 young 
women. Some of the most earnest philanthropic workers of 
Philadelphia are deeply interested in and staunch sopporters 
of the enterprise. 
recent 


Clara Barton was the guest of honor at the 
commencement and made an address 
endorsing the work of theschool. No attempt, of course, can 
be made to turn out a /vained nurse in ten weeks and the 
school must not be thought of as a rival of, or in the same 
class with the hospital training schools for nurses. What the 
school does do is to teach as much as may be possible of the 
art of nursing—‘‘ the heart of the art,’’ as the catalogue puts 
it. As for the ‘raining, which after all is of the most vital 
importance, and is the part that makes it necessary for the 
hospital course to be two or three years in length, the young 
women are sent to get their training by actual experience 
among the poor, and after they have been graduated. ‘his 
work among those who so greatly need such service is a good 
thing, and it is a good thing, too, for any girl to devote even 


cordially 


as much as ten weeks, if she has not the opportunity of 
devoting more, to the serious study of home and sick-room 
hygiene. It is hardly likely that any earnest girl will stop 
her studies after having had this bare beginning of so 
interesting and important an art. The managers of the 
school ought to take the greatest pains, as no doubt they do, 
that their graduates do not go away with the feeling that they 
are trained nurses who may venture to take charge of any 
case, and that their too brief opportunity has given them any 
training for a moment to be compared with that of the trained 
nurse who has had her two or three years’ practice under com- 
petent guidance. This bein{gborne in mind the work of the 
Philadelphia School for Nurses may be most cordially endorsed 
by all who are interested in the widest possible spread of a 
knowledge of hygiene and proper care of the sick. 


VicEROY CHANG CHIH TuNG has been ordered to revise 
the constitution of Pekin University and frame a uniform 
system of provincial universities so that the system may be 
extended and perfected throughout the country. 


THE past month in Philadelphia was the coldest June ever 
recorded by the Weather Bureau. Only three days were 
clear, twenty were without any sunshine, and during the other 
seven the sun appearedatintervals. The 1oth was a remark- 


able day, when 38 per cent. of the rain recorded for the month 
fell, accompanied by violent thunder-storms and hail. Nearly 
two inches of rain fell in a single hour, during which the 
darkness was intense.—[ Public Ledger. } 
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DEATHS. 


BETTS.—In Philadelphia, Third month 28th, 1903, Lucy 
Corse Betts, in the 52d year of her age. 

She was the daughter of the late William and Deborah 
Sinclair Corse, of Turley Hall, near Baltimore, Maryland. 
In 1871, when she became the wife of Dr. B. F. Betts, of 
Philadelphia, her membership with Friends was transferred 
from Baltimore Meeting to the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. From a child she was a regular and 
interested attender of meeting, and her life was consistent 
with her profession. L.A. We 


CULLEN.—In Camden, Delaware, Fourth month 3oth, 
1903, Hezekiah Cullen, in his 66th year; a member of 
Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was a devoted husband and father and will be greatly 
missed in his family, as well as in the community in which 
he lived. His life was one of self-sacrifice for the pleasure 
and happiness of others, and he was ever ready to do a 
charitable act when opportunity offered. 


FOULKE.—William Webster Foulke, son of Anthony and 
Eleanor Webster Foulke, was born in Maryland, Sixth month 
17th, 1825, and died at his home in Spring Grove, Seventh 
month 2d, 1903, aged 78 years. 

In childhood he emigrated with his parents to Richmond, 
Indiana, where he has resided eversince. Largely through his 
own effort he received the best educational advantages which 
the locality afforded. In early manhood he was occupied in 
teaching, but for the greater part of his life was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. Inthe year 1854 he was marriedto Mary 
E. Newman, who, with their two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Harriet, survive him. In the year 1864, and again in 1866, 
he was elected and served two terms as a representative of 
Wayne county in the Legislature of Indiana. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
and was for many years a recorded and active minister ; and 
while he had the good of his own Society most deeply at heart, 
his liberality induced a kindly interest in all other religious 
denominations. He was a man of exceptional purity of 
character, and led a life of high aims and earnest Christian 
effort. He was always a consistent advocate of temperance, 
and in the vigor of manhood was an active worker in that 
cause. He was inherently socialand his out-going sympathies 
extended to all classes. 

A devoted husband and loving father, he was tender and 
unselfish in his domestic relations, preferring the comfort of 
others to hisown. Thetrials of life he accepted with cheerful 
submission, and was an example of patience and fortitude, 
serene and trustful to the end. 

HAINES.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh month 3d, 
1903, George Woolman Haines, son of the late Granville W. 
and Hannah W. Haines, grandson of the late Benjamin and 
Hannah Warrington, and great-nephew of John Woolman, 
the Journalist, formerly of Mount Holly, N. J. ; an esteemed 
member and elder of Mount Holly Preparative and Mount 
Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Woodlane 
buria]-ground, near Mount Holly, N. J. 

This dear relative appreciated his many blessings, and 
his bereaved ones have the blessed assurance that his end 
was peace. 


JENKINS. —In Wyoming, Delaware, Third month 11th, 
1903, Ellwood Jenkins, inthe 57th year of his age ; a member 
of Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was a son of the late Ezekieland Patience M. Jenkins, 
of Camden, Delaware. His long illness was borne with 
patience, calmness and fortitude, trusting always, as he 
expressed himself, in the Divine Helper. 


McDOWELL.—At his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Seventh 
month 4th, 1903, William H. McDowell. 

He was the son of George McDowell and Amanda 
Matthews, and was born Seventh month 18th, 1842, in 
Doylestown township, Buck county, Pa. His mother was a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, and while his 
father did not hold membership he attended meeting and thus 
the early influences that surrounded William and moulded his 
character, both in the home and the community, were those 


‘consistent Friend. 


of the Society of Friends. While he did not hold membership 
in the Society at the time of his death, his interest in its 
principles and progress was always keen and lively. He was 
a leading and active member of the Friends’ Association of 
Cincinnati, attending its meetings as long as he was physically 
able to do so. He was afflicted for over ten years with an 
incurable malady, and for several years past his sufferings 
have been intense and almost constant. During this long 
period of affliction he was attended with most loving care by 
his devoted and faithful wife. A man of a high order of 
ability and highest Christian character, of unfailing courtesy 
and gentleness, his loss is keenly felt, and truly is the world 
very much the better for his having lived. 


TURNER.—Near Betterton, Kent county, Maryland, 
Seventh month 7th, 1903, at the home of her son, Richard T. 
Turner, Jr., Elizabeth B. Turner, widow of the late Richard 
T. Turner, in her 78th year. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, and a faithful and 
While her husband lived their home was 
widely known for its generous hospitality, and Friends who 
visited the meetings composing Southern Quarter remember 
with pleasure the cordial welcome that was extended, 
accompanied always by ‘‘ the feast of reason and the flow cf 
soul.’’ is Se 


REBECCA JANE COWPERTHWAIT. 

Rebecca Jane Cowperthwait, an account of whose death 
has been recently published in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
was a member of the monthly meeting of Medford, Burlington 
county, New Jersey, and also for many years an approved 
minister. In her death we feel that a sweet spirit has entered 
its rest; patient, self-sacrificing, tender, the loved of many 
hearts, the idol of the devoted sister, who finds her only solace 
in the wisdom which ordered that the beautiful dead should 
first lay her burdens down, while to herself was left the pain. 
She has passed on to the higher life, and we who knew her so 
well and loved her so tenderly will sadly miss her. 

For many months she had been unable to attend her 
meeting, or mingle in the social circle, but she patiently and 
willingly submitted, murmuring not, and greeting all cordially 
and with a bright smile, being ever comforted with the words 
of the blessed Jesus, ‘‘ Be not afraid, be of good cheer, it is 
I."’ As the rose that has faded leaves its fragrance, so will 
the sweet and humble spirit of our friend leave its influence. 
Her removal severs another link in the chain that connects 
the present withthe past generation. Her daily life has been 
an exemplary and practically a beneficent one, guarding 
well her words and closing in her heart the avenues that lead 
to harsh judgment and unkind criticisms. With a subdued 
and cheerful spirit she highly-prized and enjoyed the privilege 
of religious and social communion with her friends. She 
maintained a reverence for the vital principles held by our 
religious Society, being careful to mind the pointings of truth. 
Her public offerings were attended with solemnity and sweet 
savor of the Divine requisition. In this, and in all respects, 
her example will be missed and her memory will be cherished 
by a large circle of friends. K. R. W. 


A ‘‘JusT man armed”’ can doubtless keep the peace, as 
President Roosevelt says, but he must be careful lest his 
confidence in his arms drives out his sense of justice. 


THE big tent in which the Christian Endeavor Convention 
was being held in Denver, Colorado, was blown over on the 
13th, when more than 8,000 people were within it. One 
cool-headed man sprang to a chair and called on the people 
to hold up the canvass and poles, and thus many were saved 
from suffocation. No one was seriously injured. 


THE Jewish Chautauqua Society is holding its seventh 
Summer Assembly at Atlantic City this week. The principal 
theme is ‘‘ The Jewish Teacher and the Religious School.’’ 
Among those taking part are President Kohler, of Cincinnati ; 
Rabbis Hirsch, of Chicago, Simon, of Omaha, Roseman, of 
Baltimore, and Phillipson, of Cincinnati, all being of the 
Reformed order of Jews. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


‘‘A new appointment, it is stated, has just been thrust on 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris, viz., that of Professor of Theology at 
the University of Leyden.’’ Dr. Harris is now in Armenia. 


Robert and Esther H. Barnes obtained a minute at the 
Monthly Meeting of Purchase, West Chester county, N. Y., 
held Seventh month 8th, 1903, to attend Western and Caln 
Quarterly Meetings, Pa., and to attend and appoint meetings 
within the limits of Philadelphiaand New York Yearly Meetings. 


NORWAY. 


The ‘‘Annual Meeting of Friends in Norway "’ was held 
recently at Stavanger. The commodious meeting-house was 
full both morning and afternoon, the attendance being 174, 
more than half of these not being Friends. Joseph G. 
Alexander, who attended the meeting and writes of it in Zhe 
Friend (London) says, ‘‘I have once attended the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in Denmark, often the Half-Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in the South of France, and have been 
among the German Friends at Mindon ; but none of these 
other groups under the care of our Continental Committee 
can at all compare with that in Norway.”’ 

There were a number of visitors from England and three 
American Orthodox Friends from Alaska, but these by no 
means monopolized the vocal service. Two or three 
Norwegians spoke with manifest weight and power. The 
business was not extensive. There was an epistle from 
London Yearly Meeting. An English Friend was present to 
‘‘enquire how the school at Stavanger, which has been 
maintained for so many years, with the help of an annual 
grant from England and an endowment by the late Endre 
Dahl, can be raised to a standard more suited to the increased 
exigencies of modern education in Norway.”’ 

Reports from the different meetings, which were made 
verbally, ‘‘did not convey a very bright account. There 
appeared to be little or nothing of an aggressive character 
attempted.'’ Friends in Norway have no recorded ministers 
or appointed elders, ‘‘having been deterred from their 
recognition or appointment by the difficulties felt in a small 
community where, as the clerk frankly put it, they ‘know 
one another too well.’ ’’ 


ENGLAND. 

‘‘A movement is now on foot for securing, if possible, a 
new meeting house for Canterbury in an excellent situation 
which seems available in one of the main streets ; and thus 
to bring Friends and their principles into somewhat greater 
prominence than can possibly be the case in Canterbury 
Lane, where if somewhat snug, their light is rather hid under 
a bushel.’’-— 7he Friend (London). 


A suggestion that was approved by the English Quarterly 
Meeting of Westmoreland was ‘‘that the social feeling 
throughout the quarterly meeting might be increased by 
frequent informal visits, brought about, not by the appoint- 
ment of any committee, but by personal invitation to stay 
over the week-end, given more especially to young Friends, 
not with the view of bringing those only who might be likely 
to speak in the meetings, but rather with the object of 
increasing mutual personal knowledge among Friends."’ 
This might apply to our quarterly meetings as well. 

Stoke Newington Meeting, London, has ‘‘ decided to 
advertise our meetings for worship in the list of Sunday 
services published every Saturday in the Dazl/y News. In 
the first instance this is understood to be an experiment for 
six months.”’ 


THE joint commission of the Methodist Episcopal churches, 
North and South, has completed its ritual revision labors in 
Ocean Grove. The new order of prayer is practically the 
same as now used in the church North. It provides for 
kneeling in silent worship onentering the church. There are 
extensive changes in the catechism. 


THREE DAYS AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


LeavinG Wilkes-Barre, where I had been attending 
the Pennsylvania Educational Association, in the 
middle of the afternoon, I arrived at the Buck Hill 
Falls Inn just in time for supper, and was cordially 
welcomed by a number of friends who were about to 
enter the dining-room. After doing full justice to 
the home-like meal I was escorted to the two tents 
which I was to share with three especial friends and 
found my trunk waiting for me on the tent porch. 
All my life I had had a desire to try ‘ roughing it” 
in a tent, but camp life has been so modified at Buck 
Hill that the rough part is entirely eliminated. With 
two wire-spring cots, each supplied with mattress, 
two blankets and a comfortable, a bureau with looking- 
glass, containing four long and two short drawers, a 
washstand, clothes-tree and two camp chairs, there 
are no inconveniences worth mentioning. Even the 
pitchers are filled twice a day if one only remembers 
to put them out. 

The first evening was spent in the sitting room of 
the Inn, which was as full as it would hold, for an 
entertainment had been improvised in honor of Joseph 
Walton and Jesse H. Holmes. The audience was in 
an appreciative mood, all the selections were well 
rendered, and everybody was happy. Then came the 
pleasure of threading the way to the tent by the light 
of the lantern, and a sound night’s sleep undisturbed 
by heat or noise, breathing air laden with the perfumes 
of the woods. 

The next morning was the closing session of the 
First-day School Assembly. The addresses of Dr. 
Holmes, Prof. Nutt and Dr. Walton were all very 
helpful, and the farewell words of Jesse H. Holmes, 
who left for Maine at 11 o’clock, with his concludirg 
prayer that all might be spiritually uplifted and 
strengthened, caused many hearts to thrill with noble 
impulse. 

In the afternoon three carriage-loads of us drove 
to Levis Falls, a beautiful cascade with a larger 
volume of water than the Buck Hill stream, but much 
less accessible. Several of the party scrambled to 
the foot of the falls and crossed the stream where 
they could get a better view, and two of them paid 
for their temerity by falling into the shallow water, 
incurring no more serious danger than wet clothing. 

The morning of the “ glorious Fourth’’ dawned 
bright and clear. It was just the right kind of a day 
to walk through woodland paths to the lake and 
watch the children, who had been driven to their 
picnic ground, sailing boats and wading in the stream. 
A part of the day was spent in visiting some of the 
cottages hidden among the trees, and sharing the 
delight of the cottagers, each one of whom has a 
better view, or a broader porch, or a quainter fireplace 
and stairway than any of the others. 

In the afternoon all assembled on the back porch 
of the Inn to attend an auction sale of antiques and 
various trifles for the benefit of the Greenleaf Library. 
With Dr. Speakman as auctioneer and Harry Paiste 
as bidder-in, to say nothing of several other important 
functionaries, iron pots, perforated lanterns, several 
pairs of bellows, pitchers of various shapes and sizes, 
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fans, necklaces, etc., were disposed of amid much 
merriment, the net receipts being something over fifty 
dollars. 

In the evening all except the aged, the feeble, and 
the very young, gathered around the shore of the 
lake, which is some distance below the falls, to enjoy 
a mysterious entertainment the particulars of which 
had only been hinted at vaguely. Some were in the 
summer-house, some in and around the boat-house 
and some on the cliff, each party being hidden from 
the others by the darkness. When all had gathered, 
the megaphone (which is very useful in spreading 
notice of various events) enjoined silence, and pres- 
ently a boat shot out over the water to the strains of 
music, with a string of Japanese lanterns extending 
from stem to stern, the reflection of which in the water 
doubled their beauty. When all had enjoyed this 
sight Charles F. Jenkins told the following Indian 
story, which may be considered as a large allowance 
of fiction founded on a small modicum of fact, but 
the audience was in an entirely receptive mood : 

‘‘Many, many years ago Leather Stocking and 
Chingatchgook were ascending the ravine in which 
the lake is situated, and one of them left his rifle 
leaning against a hemlock tree a short distance below, 
while on hands and knees the two climbed along the 
ledges of rock to the head of the falls. Then they 
perceived that they were surrounded by their enemies, 
the Iroquois, so instead of retracing their steps they 
kept on toward the north and escaped through the 
Hunter’s Notch. Incourse of time the hemlock blew 
down and the rifle was buried beneath it, and there it 


lay for more than a century until last spring some men 


digging on the spot unearthed it. The stock had 
decayed, but the rusty barrel was intact and may now 
be seen over the mantel of the Greenleaf Library.”’ 

At the close of the story the narrator called upon 
the descendants of the Indians of by-gone days, if any 
still existed in that region, to come forth and show 
themselves to their friends. Just then a red fire 
illumined the cliff and a dozen Indian maidens were 
seen standing upon it. At the same time a boat shot 
out from the opposite shore containing an Indian chief, 
who rowed across the waters, while unseen voices sang 
“Nita, Juanita, be my own fair bride.’’ When the 
rower reached the cliff Juanita stepped into the canoe 
and was carried away amid the applause of the 
spectators. This interesting tableau was followed by 
a general illumination of the lake. 

The meeting on First-day morning was ideal. 
Although a number spoke, all were brief and their 
messages seemed to find a general response in the 
hearts of the listeners, while before and after every 
utterance there were intervals of living silence. Not 
less ideal, though of a different nature, was the walk 
down the stream from above the falls, with pauses to 
enjoy the beauty of the successive cascades and to 
worship the Power that fashioned them. The charm 
of the morning ramble, in company with other devout 
spirits, will not soon be forgotten. 

In the afternoon a steady rain set in and prevented 
our seeing several cottages, each of which we were 
assured possessed charms superior to any we had 


already visited. The supreme felicity of a Buck Hill 
cottager, even though the ground on his lot is still 
unbroken and the cottage exists only in the air, is 
something that must be witnessed to be appreciated. 

Evening was spent in the Inn, in genial conversa- 
tion or listening to the singing of hymns. Another 
night of unbroken slumber came to an end all too 
soon, for the trunk must be ready by half-past six. 
The early breakfast was eaten and enjoyed, and then 
as each carriage load departed, those who had gathered 
to speed the parting guests, shouted at the top of their 
lungs the cheering words, 


Hooray ! Buck Hill Inn ! 


! Hooray ! Come a-gin ! 


‘* Hooray ! 

Hooray 

Come again? Did any one ever leave that delightful 

spot without inwardly resolving to go back and stay 

longer at the very first opportunity ? Verily, we had 

caught the ‘‘ Buck Hill fever,’’ and found it a malady 
easy to be borne. E. L. 


BEREA COLLEGE. 
HavinG recently visited Berea College, Ky., and at- 
tended its commencement, I thought some account of 
it might interest your readers, as I presume most of 
them know something about this unique educational 
institution. 

The founder of this school was John G. Fee. In 
the memorial of him I find this statement: “ From his 
mother, Sarah Gregg, he inherited the Quaker’s char- 
acteristics of piety, gentleness and love of fairness 
and freedom.” He was born in Kentucky in 1816, 
and founded “the Church of Christ at Berea” in 
1853. He had attended Lane Seminary, in Cincin- 
nati, O., where he came under the influence of Lyman 
Beecher. He became an earnest advocate of reform, 
opposed to intemperance, slavery, etc. For this he 
was often persecuted and mobbed, but lived to see 
slavery abolished and the Union preserved. The his- 
tory of this man, with the great difficulties he and his 
helpers encountered, is of intense interest. After the 
war he founded the school at Berea, which has grown 
into a college. 

It now has hundreds of students, a few from the 
northern bordering State of Ohio, and a few colored 
students, but mostly students from the mountain 
districts. 

My brother in Chicago, being a trustee, invited me 
to visit the school with him. It is situated about 130 
miles south of Cincinnati. The Kentucky Central 
Railroad passes through continuous hills, some of 
large proportions , and through several tunnels of 
considerable length. The “blue grass” region lies 
farther west, and is more level. 

The town of Berea is near the foothills of the 
Cumberland range, and is “ beautiful for situation.” 
It is composed largely of those interested in the col- 
lege work. There are several large buildings. Lin- 
coln Hall, in which are the library, class rooms, etc. ; 
Ladies’ Hall, a dormitory tor the girls, and a manual 
training building, not yet completed, are the chief, all 
made from brick manufactured by the students and 
their instructors. But these buildings are entirely 














inadequate. Many of the students combine and live 
in rooms, with poor facilities for housekeeping. 
Some live in families and work for their board. 
Others do whatever they can to earn a little money 
for their personal expenses, the tuition being free. 

It was an interesting sight on commencement day 
to see the people coming in from the hills and moun- 
tains in wagons and on horseback, often riding dou- 
ble. The campus is fine naturally, having rolling 
ground, with great trees of oak, maple, gum and 
other varieties. The morning was sunny, and 
though there had been weeks of drouth, a few days 
of rain had restored the face of nature, and all looked 
happy. It was a reunion of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, friends and neighbors. They 
were a very quiet people, voices low and demeanor 
reserved. The type of face interested me greatly. It 
seemed a pure Anglo-Saxon type, mostly with small, 
refined features. I thought I never had seen so many 
pretty noses and mouths in so large a gathering, the 
men, women and children being so very different from 
the crowd of faces we meet in our city of Chicago, 
where there is a majority of foreigners, largely of the 
Northern nationalities, with large features and broad 
faces. The mountain students seemed to me of me- 
dium size or less, none very large, as I observed. 
There were many young parents, with many little 
children. Some of them had been students at Berea. 
The mountaineers believe in young marriages. Many 
of the women wore home-made sun bonnets. 

It was my privilege to stay in the home of one of 
our own Friends, Hetty Wright Graham, niece of our 
friend Phebe Wright, of New Jersey. She lives in a 
little log cabin named “ Clover Bottom Cabin,” which 
is made very artistic by her skillful arrangement. She 
has a charming view of the foothills. She has charge 
of the “ Fireside Industries.” The mountain women 
spin and weave beautiful fabrics of cotton, linen and 
wool and bring them in once a year for exhibition and 
sale. This they do chiefly to make money to help 
send their children to Berea to school. 

One room in Lincoln Hall was well filled with 
their work. This was called “ The Homespun Fair.” 
They make the old-fashioned coverlids or counter- 
panes, which they call “kivers” (covers). Those 
which are not sold at the end of the day are left with 
Hettie W. Graham to sell. She has exhibited some of 
their work in the North and has received many orders 
for it. If in single widths they make good, warm por- 
tieres, and are very convenient for throwing over 
couches. These women weave wonderful patterns, 
some of which have very singular names, as “ Lee’s 
surrender,’ “chariot wheels,” “cat track and 
snail trail,” etc., the significance of which is not al- 
ways evident. They weave ‘‘linsey woolsey,” linen 
for table cloths and towelings, etc. 

The wife of one of the professors had on a very 
pretty shirt-waist suit of brown linen, rather sheer 
which looked comfortable for a summer costume. 
President William G. Frost wore a suit of brown 
“linsey woolsey,” which looked as if it would wear 
till it went out of fashion, if men’s suits ever do go 
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out of fashion. Domestic science is taught here, and 
there was a good exhibition of bread and cakes and 
other eatables. One young girl said she could hardly 
wait until she got home to try some of the new re- 
cipes. Fresh meat is scarce in the mountains—that is 
beef and mutton. Poultry and game is their stand-by. 
But with eggs and milk and garden stuff they can 
make plenty of palatable and wholesome dishes. 
They have got into a rut which is not uncommon in 
the country, where people are not tempted, as in 
cities, to try new things. There was also an exhibit 
of sewing—aprons, ‘dresses, shirt-waists, etc. 

The exercises in the tabernacle on commencement 
day were extremely interesting. The subjects of 
graduating essays always interest me, as from year 
to year the new topics indicate the character of the 
individual and the trend of thought. Some of the 
subjects were these: “ What Education Will Do for 
the Mountains,” “The Artistic in Everyday Life,” 
“Laying the Foundation,” “Plant a Tree,” and 
“ Truth Conquers All.” 

President Frost is certainly the man for the place. 
His earnestness and interest are contagious, and his 
insight into the character of these people and their 
needs amounts to an inspiration. His wife is equally 
fitted for her position, and calmly and quietly presides 
over the home, where the many visitors are hospita- 
bly entertained. She also takes an interested part in 
the work of the school. There is an interesting group 
of teachers, many of whom we met socially. Among 
the guests were Dr. I. A. R. Rogers and his wife. He 
was one of the early and devoted pioneers in this 
work, who, with his young wife, suffered various per- 
secutions. She was formerly Elizabeth Embree, a 
Friend, of Philadelphia, well known, perhaps, to some 
of your readers. They were on a visit here after 
twenty-five years’ absence. 

Mrs. Frost said she thought it would be pleasant 
to get all the Friends together at her table. There 
were seven of us, and it was quite a “ Quaker meet- 
ing,” she said, as we all naturally fell into the plain 
language. We had one young man, Professor 
Charles Lewis. He said he could hardly claim to be 
much of a Friend, as he “ had never felt much drawn 
to a Society which disowned his father for marrying 
his mother.” If all who married out had brought 
their companions and children into the Society, in- 
stead of being disowned, what a body ours might be 
by this time. Should we not have been more inclusive 
and less exclusive? 

I wish I could give a better idea of this College, 
of its place in this country. These mountain people 
are belated in development, having lived so cut off 
from the world and the march of events. President 
Frost thinks they are descendants of the soldiers of 
Washington’s army, who settled in the mountains 
after they disbanded. In an old book containing the 


names of the pension list, after the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he finds the same names as among 
the present inhabitants, and believes them to be their 
descendants, of nearly pure Anglo-Saxon origin. 
They never held slaves in the mountains, and the col- 
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ored people are not found there. There were some 
good, strong faces among the colored students. 

One young man who gave an excellent address, 
expects to enter Harvard soon. He waited on the 
president’s table with carefulness and dignity. The 
white and colored students mingle in their classes and 
on the campus, and are friendly, but their social life 
is separate. There had never been any trouble be- 
tween them, I was told. 

This seems to give a very faint idea of the excel- 
lent and enthusiastic work of this institution. It’s in- 
fluence goes out into the lonely recesses of the moun- 
tains. Wherever a student has returned from Berea 
he creates a desire in the people to come into touch 
with the outside world and to have their children re- 
ceive greater advantages than the parents have ever 
known. The students go home and teach school in 
their own neighborhoods, thus extending the work of 
education. 

Many people with the missionary spirit are now 
trying todo settlement work in the mountains, 
though the conditions differ so greatly from city work 
that it hardly seems the same. These mountain peo- 
ple are American citizens, self-respecting and even 
proud. They are often shy and reserved, and do not 
like to be exploited. One needs to have the right 
feeling to be of real service to them. 

I wish more people who have money to spare 
would take an interest in this school, and “lend a 
hand.” There are so many needs, the first being a 


good water supply, which may be brought from 


springs on their own property up in the hills. But it 
will take a goodly sum to build a reservoir and pipe 
the water to the town and the college buildings. If 
any wish further information, it can be obtained by 
writing to President W. G. Frost, Berea, Ky., who is 
well known in educational circles. 

After returning to Cincinnati, we went up the little 
Miami River to Morrow, about thirty miles, to visit 
the old home places and relatives. We were born and 
raised among the beautiful Miami hills. I had not 
visited here for thirty years. We went into the old 
Hopewell Meeting House, now unused, where once 
was a full, flourishing meeting. I remember as a child 
many visiting Friends from the East, who came to 
minister to us, when traveling was not so easy as it 
is now. The fathers and mothers have been gone 
“this many a year,” and their then lively children are 
now the aged ones. But the influence of the fathers 
and mothers has been evident in their children, and 
their memories are still lovingly cherished. 

We felt as if we were on a pilgrimage truly, one 
which we are not likely to repeat. It was a sad pleas- 
ure, but we returned to present cares and duties, 
“ thankful for all the good the past has had,” and hop- 
ing for blessings to come, if we continue faithful in 
our places. 

‘* Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 


Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare."’ 


Glencoe, Ill., Sixth mo. 27, 1903. H. A. P. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY EVENING 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


During the sessions of the Buck Hill Falls First-day 
School Assembly ten lectures and entertainments were given 
to the members and their friends. 

Professor J. Russell Hayes of Swarthmore College, 
delighted his audience with a lecture on ‘' Irish Poetry.”’ 
The humor and pathos of his selections were interlarded with 
a delicate and subtle humor of his own, which charmed all 
who were privileged to hear him. 

Professor Paul Pearson, also of Swarthmore, gave two 
entertainments, (1) an appreciation of Riley with numerous 
selections, (2) an evening with Joel Chandler Harris and 
Southern dialect. 

Alfred C. Garrett, received a sincere welcome from all 
who heard his lecture on ‘‘ The Need of Quakerism in the 
Twentieth Century.’’ It was sucha discourse asevery young 
man and woman with a membership in the Society of Friends 
should hear. 

Mary Mann Miller, who has charge of the bird classes at 
Buck Hill Falls gave alecture on her feathered friends, 
utilizing a number of prepared specimens, and localizing 
their habits, in a manner that caused many inquiring glances 
into shaded nooks the following week. 

Joseph S. Walton gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Indian Policy 
of William Penn,’’ with some account of the Walking 
Purchase. It was also shown how the Friends of Philadel- 
phia, uniting with the Moravians, drew off the French Allies 
and thus crippled the vitality of the Seven Years’ War. 

Jesse H. Holmes, gave an illustrated lecture on the land 
of Judea, showing the quaint customs and superstitious rites 
of those who inhabit that interesting country. 

Helen Borton recited ‘‘ The Lost Word’’ from Van Dyke, 
in a pleasing manner. 

The young people of the Assembly, furnished one even- 
ing’s entertainment with recitations, readings, music and 
original poetry. 

The closing lecture was given by Elizabeth Lloyd, on 
‘«Emerson.’’ The happy selection of incidents from this 
remarkable man’s life, both instructed and entertained. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Boston last week was the largest gathering of -that body ever 
assembled, the registration exceeding 30,coo. The great 
meetings which were held, on some days ten at one time, 
taxed the capacity of Boston's largest auditoriums. 

President Eliot, in his inaugural address, described ‘‘ the 
cultivated man "' to be ‘‘a man of quick perceptions, broad 
sympathies and wide affinities, responsive but independent, 
self-reliant but deferential, loving truth and candor but also 
moderation and proportion, courageous but gentle, not 
finished but perfecting.”’ 

President Hyde, of Bowdoin, in ‘‘A Year's Retrospect,’’ 
first of all paid tribute to the worth of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
who had left the working force to join ‘‘ the choir invisible.’’ 

Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, professor of pedagogy, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, read a paper on ‘‘ The City 
Normal School of the Future,’’ in which he said that it ought 
to be a teacher's college, sending forth ‘‘teachers more 
thoroughly imbued with the notion of the inspirational as 
against the informational function of the elementary school, 
equipped to teach a single subject with enthusiasm, clearness 
and proportion, and men and women touched with the spirit 
of liberal culture.”’ 

W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
read a paper in which he contended that religious teaching 
should be confined to the Church. With this conclusion not 
a few of his auditors took issue and for nearly two hours there 
was a debate which in interest dwarfed the formal papers 
which had been read. 

If any evidence were needed that the visiting teachers 
were not subordinating the serious business of the convention 

| to the pleasures of sight-seeing it was furnished by the kinder- 
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garten department. This section, of which Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw, of Boston, was president, found the South Congrega- 
tional Church too small for its meetings and was obliged to 
adjourn to Mechanics Hall. 

At one of the sessions of the National Council tributes were 
paid to the memories of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, former President 
W. M. Beardshear and Dr. E. E. White. Dr. White will be 
remembered by Friends for his able addresses at the Asbury 
Park Conference. 

John W. Cook, of Illinois, was elected President of the 
Association for next year. 





MEDIA FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

The committee in charge of the Friends’ Select School at 
Washington and Gayley streets, Media, has just appointed 
the teachers for the school year 1903-04. Anna B. Smedley 
of West Chester, has been appointed principal, with Mary 
Gray Leiper of Wallingford as her assistant. The former 
has had charge of the Primary Department in the Friends’ 
Select School at West Chester for the last three years, where 
she has been successful in her work ; she isa Normal School 
graduate, and before going to the West Chester school taught 
five years in the Moorestown, N. J., High School. She has 
been particularly successful in dealing with the primary 
grades. 

Mary G. Leiper was graduated from Swarthmore College 
in 1899 with high honors, taking the Joshua Lippincott 
Fellowship, which is given to an honor graduate of the 
College to enable her to pursue advanced study under the 
direction or with the approval of the Faculty. Afterwards 
she took a year of advanced study at Swarthmore College, 
and in 1901-1902 she spent a year in Berlin studying at the 
University and under private teachers. She will teach the 
languages and some of the other branches. 





Katherine Devereux Blake, writing in //arpfer's Weekly 
on the ‘‘ Ideals of the School Teacher,’’ maintains that our 
present school systems are too large. ‘‘ The huge institutions 
that are like enormous educational mills should give place,’’ 
she says, ‘‘to smaller and more home-like school com- 
munities, where principal and children can know and love 
each other.'’ She believes that the home spirit should 
prevail more than it now does in our educational system, and 
that only a woman can carry this home spirit with her. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THERE was a reunion of the Furnas family at Waynesville, 
Ohio, Sixth month 3d, it being just one hundred years since 
Robert and Hannah Furnas came to that place from North 
Carolina and built, three miles east of Waynesville, a log 
house which is still standing. The gathering included their 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and other relatives. A 
letter was read from Hannah Mills (mother of J. J. Mills, 
ex-president of Earlham College), now in her 85th year, who 
is the only survivor of the eleven children of Robert and 
Hannah Furnas. Tables were arranged in the old barn of 
the host, Seth Furnas, Jr., put in order for the occasion, and 
a feast ‘‘ fit for a king’’ was partaken of by 150 guests. An 
interesting paper read by Davis Furnas, describing the 
journey of his grandparents and their early life in Ohio will 
be published in full in the INTELLIGENCER. 

In a letter to one of the editors John William Graham 
alludes to the ‘‘interesting idyllic picture of John Jackson 
and Sharon "’ and adds, ‘‘ It would be hard to find anything 
which is more full of information about the Friends of that 
period than the story of the Sharon Academy and its wonder- 
ful staff.’’ 

He says further, ‘‘I am looking forward very eagerly to 
Elizabeth P. Bond's arrival. I am busy myself with lectures 
for the summer school] she will attend. I note frequently 
with much gladness the movements of the Committee for the 
Propagation of Friends’ Principles."’ 


Ir is estimated that the world’s population is increasing 
about 500,000,000 a century. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

‘‘Friends Ancient and Modern"’ is a series of brief, 
pamphlet biographies issued by the London Friends’ Tract 
Association and published by Headley Brothers, 14 Bishops- 
gate Street Without, E. C. at one penny each. Three of the 
series have now appeared—No. 1, ‘‘George Fox, the First 
Quaker,’’ by Georgina King Lewis, with a reproduction of 
the Sir Peter Lely portrait of George Fox, now in the custody 
of Swarthmore College, and a reproduction of an old print 
of ‘‘A Room in Swarthmore Hall,’’ where meetings were 
held; No. 2, ‘‘Samuel Bowly, the Apostle of Teetotalism,”’ 
by Frederick Sessions ; No. 3, ‘‘ Elizabeth Fry,’’ by Georgina 
King Lewis. These pamphlets contain from thirty to forty 
pages, are written in attractive style and would be excellent 
for every Friend who is alert in the ‘‘advancement of Friends’ 
principles’ to keep on hand to give out to those who might 
be interested in the founders of our Society; they are 
especially good for young people of our own Society also. 
They may be had conveniently through the Frierds’ Book 
Association for something like five cents apiece. 





Ferris and Leach, Philadelphia, will issue this month a 
study in recognition and foreign policy entitled ‘‘ The Inde- 
pendence of the South American Republics,’’ by Frederic L. 
Paxson, Fellow in History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The study throws new light upon the rivalry between Henry 
Clay and John Quincy Adams in the United States, and upon 
the commercial expansion of Great Britain. In view of the 
great interest in South American matters the work is 
particularly timely with its new material upon the Monroe 
Doctrine and the origin of the republics. 

The edition will be limited to five hundred ccpies, and 
the price,will be $2.00, postpaid. 


AN EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 


I LOOK for the baby I used to know 

(It is not so many long years ago). 

I find him not: can any one tell, oh, 
Where he has gone, this dear little fellow ? 


1 look for the small kindergarten child, 

That sweet kilt-clad darling, with face so mild. 
And he has gone also— gone quite away. 

Oh, where is he now? Oh, where does he stay ? 


I surely shall find the glad trousered boy, 

To whom his first pair was a world of joy ! 
What! He has gone also? Oh, what shall I do? 
Can all this sad story be possibly true ? 


Well, where are my eyes, and where are my ears? 

I wonder what power that big football uprears ? 

I wonder whose shouts are so rending the air? 

I wonder whose wheel spins like lightning out there ? 


Aha! I have found him! I know by his eyes, 

And his mouth, and his hair ; but I don't know his size ! 

This baby—this child— from my life disappears, 

And here stands this big boy, just counting eight years. 
—‘'‘Grandmamma,"' in Christian Register. 





THE HAPPIEST HEART. 
WHoO drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day ; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown ; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
—From ‘‘Out of the Silence,’ by John Vance Cheney. 
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BUCK HILL IN RETROSPECT. 
I CLOSE my eyes and call at will 
Rare visions of another hour, 

The verdant beauty of Buck Hill 

Returns, with an alluring power. 


I tread again the quiet wood, 
A brooding stillness in the air, 
I feel and know that all is good, 
A sense of Presence everywhere. 


I watch the sunbeams as they fall 
In tiny flecks of golden light, 
I listen to the bird's fond call 
To some dear wanderer in his flight. 


With eager feet I hasten on, 
For distant roar of waters greet 
My ravished ear with tuneful song, 
And make this nature world complete. 


Down, down into the very heart 

Of rugged rocks, of deepening shade, 
Until I feel I am a part, 

And for this hour I, too, am made. 


A sense of awe,—O wondrous sight ! 
A flood of waters swift and strong, 
In prismic colors gleaming bright, 
In foaming whiteness teams along. 


Oh vision, stay ! And make this hour 

One hymn of glad, exultant praise ! 
Thou emblem of Eternal Power, 

Of great Jehovah's mighty ways! 
Upon the bosom of the lake, 

With pulses stilled, in calm abide, 
I watch the quiet ripples make 

A line of light with flowing tide. 


I live again at close of day 
Within the hush of even-time, 
And o'er my spirit falls the sway, 
The radiance of tints sublime. 


Upon my brow I feel the air 

From mountain-top and distant wocd, 
A sense of Presence everywhere— 

I feel and know that Thou art good. 


And so these visions come and go, 
At touch of memory and of will, 
And bathe my heart in roseate glow 
With all the glory of Buck Hill. 
A MEMBER OF THE F., D. S. A. 
Seventh month 8th, 190}. 


THE RACE PROBLEM—HOW SHALL WE 
APPROACH IT? 
Tue race problem is one that is continually coming 
to the front. Almost every day there is something 
in the newspapers bearing upon it, and prominent 
statesmen and thinkers continually refer to it in their 
speeches and writings. The question is argued from 
its social, its political and industrial aspects. All 
degrees of opinion are represented, from those who 
desire in all respects absolute equality,to those who wish 
that the African and all his descendants should never 
rise above being hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in the most literal sense. Even Booker Washington, 
who for a long time was supported in his efforts for 
the industrial education of the Negro by the best 
sentiment both South and North, has, since Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift to Tuskegee, come in for his share of 
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| objection. The problem is one of extreme difficulty, 
especially as the contestants on each side and of all 
degrees of opinion are apt to be so absolutely sure 
that they know the whole story and can learn nothing 
more. This attitude of mind is of course, so long as 
it lasts, absolutely fatal to any real solution. We have 
no intention in this short paragraph of suggesting a 
solution. We would simply point out that when we 
have considered the industrial, the political and the 
social aspects of the problem, we have still not so 
much as mentioned the most important aspect of all, 
which should overshadow or rather pervade all the 
rest, that is the Christian aspect. Difficult as the 
problem is, there is a solution to it and that solution 
is to be found in Jesus Christ. The steps leading to 
it will be found by those who will with patience walk 
in the steps of their Master. In this way point by 
point will be gained, and at last not through ignoring 
any fact, not by conventions nor through party spirit, 
but. through the gradual enlightenment of the bes} 
representatives of both races, the true solution will be 
reached, at the price of much careful thought and 
perhaps of much suffering. To doubt this is to doubt 
God. The two races are here. Neither could if it 
would drive the other out of the country. That race 
that has had the greatest advantages, that which claims 
to have the higher type of religion and morality and 
the highest intelligence, must contribute the greater 
amount towardthe solution. Every time a white man 
who professes to be a follower of Jesus Christ 
emphasizes his own superiority and the inferiority of 
the blacx man, he acknowledges his responsibility to 
help and uplift his less favored brother. How can 
this be otherwise if he be a follower of Him who though 
He were rich yet for our sakes made Himself poor, 
that we through His poverty might be rich? This 
race question, which is one of the most pressing of 
the times, is not to be shelved by a catch word or 
by platitudes on either side ; it can only be solved by 
a frank and kindly consideration of others’ views and 
even prejudices, and a patient pursuance in a really 
meek spirit of the line of conduct and influence which 
appears to each one to be most in accordance with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Owing to differences in education 
and temperament, two men, each walking according 
to this rule, may for the time reach diametrically 
opposite conclusions, but if both be really in this spirit 
they will be more effective in bringing about the 
ultimate solution than they could be if they had both 
hit upon what will finally prove to be the right 
conclusion and urged it in an unchristian spirit —[R. 
H. T., in Interchange. ] 


Guam, America’s new possession in the Pacific, is not the 
only place in the world where the theories of Henry George 


are being applied. On the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
in British Columbia, the flourishing town of Nanaimo, with 
its 6,000 inhabitants, has no tax for municipal purposes save 
one on land values, levied alike on occupied and unoccupied 
land, according to the orthodox interpretation of the single 
tax theory. The town is a miners’ town, where the doctrine 
of ‘‘three acres and a cow”’ is almost universally realized 
as well as that of ‘‘ every man his own house owner.'’ For 
this happy result the easy terms of the London syndicate 
which owns the coal and land in the neighborhood are largely 
responsible.—[The London Chronicle. | 
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A Vacation for Mother. 


Tue work of any ordinary house, performed year in and year 
out, without help of any kind will age and eventually wear 
out any woman. Every other toiler gets one or two weeks’ 
rest out of the fifty-two, but it is not considered necessary 
for the wife and mother. She is not supposed to need change 
or to feel monotony. 


Poor, tired mother! Suppose that some of the grown-up 
daughters of this land were to rise up in this month of July, 
Anno Domini, 1903, and say, ‘‘ We're going to give mother 


? 


a vacation ! 

Supposing they just turned her out of the kitchen, and 
gave her the money carefully saved for that purpose and told 
her to pack up for Asbury or the mountains? Failing that, 
supposing they just handed her a new novel, and made her 
comfortable on the porch to enjoy it? Supposing they took 
her on trolley rides, as if she were ‘‘company,’’ or encouraged 
her to make calls, or coaxed her to take refreshing afternoon 
naps? 

"ies she would enjoy the wonderful leisure! How she 
would relish the food which some one else cooked! Whata 
relief it would be not to think of a meal until she sat downto 
it! What happy tears she would shed over the thought of 
her daughters’ loving care for her ! 

For those daughters it would mean perhaps early rising, 
much planning, economy of minutes, hard work; but how 
sweet their reward not only now, but in the remembrance of 
after years! They will talk with moist eyes of ‘‘ mother’s 
vacation,’’ when mother herself has long passed on.— 
[Women's Interests, in Public Ledger. ] 


Talking It Over. 
A SHOEMAKER in a little New England Valley displays a sign 
on the top of his shop bearing the following inviting language. 
‘« Walk In and Talk It Over.’’ Itisan announcement that 
has more of timeliness and general application than may 
have originally occurred to the displayer of the sign. The 
‘* get-together '’ and ‘‘talk-it-over "’ method is having a re- 
makable vogue nowadays. It was conspicuously presentin the 
World's Congress of Religions at the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition. It is used by those interested in social progress. 
It is at the basis of the various schemes for conciliation be- 
tween capital and labor. Itis the backbone of the international 
arbitration movement, Mr. Carnegie’s proposed Palace of Peace 


at The Hague being merely a commodious and agreeable 
place where the nations of the world may ‘‘ walk in and talk 


it over ’’ in the most convenient and dignified manner—in this 


case a highly civilized and truly Christian substitute for the 
old-fashioned, romantic, corpse-decorated battle-field, where 
the nations, instead, walked in and fought it over. 

The ‘‘talk-it-over’’ in place of the ‘‘ fight-it-over ’ 
method, implies a higher state, not merely of manners and 
morals, but also of human intelligence, as illustrated by the 
story told the other day in the South of a colored servant 
who, referring to the Civil War, remarked that, as the white 
folks hadn't intelligence enough to settle the question 
peaceably, they had to go and fight it out. 

One of the most interesting modern examples of the 
talking-over method is the series of annual Conferences on 
Education in the South, with which the name of Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden is prominent. The sixth was held recently in Rich- 
mond, the capital of Virginia and the former capital of the 
Southern Confederacy. The valuable and instructive ‘‘talk- 
ing over "’ on this occasion, between representatives of vari- 
ous parts of the North and of the South, was not only upon 
the public platform but in social intercourse.— | The Century. ] 





THE oldest living graduate of Harvard College, of the 
class of 1828, Joseph Warren Cross, was 95 years old on the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. He was an active 
abolitionist and was mobbed while making a speech in the 
sown hall of Harvard, in 1842. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

Four of the great bodies of young people have been in 
annual session last week and this. On the oth the Christian 
Endeavorers met in Denver, the Baptist Young Peoples’ 
Union in Atlanta, the Young Peoples’ Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church in Akron, O. On the 16th the Epworth 
League began its session in Detroit. The Endeavor conven- 
tion opened with an address by ‘‘ Father '’ Clark, the founder 
of the organization, on ‘‘A Definite Increase Campaign to 
Double the Number and Efficiency of Endeavor Societies in 
a Single Decade.’ The report of the general secretary 
showed that the organization had grown from one society, in 
1881, to 64,020, in 1903; from one denomination to more 
than 80, from one city to every country, and from 50 mem- 
bers to 3,822,300, and a million and a half more in societies 
bearing strictly sectarian names, but patterned after Christian 
Endeavor and gaining their inspiration from it. During the 
past year 175,000 have come from the ranks of Chifistian 
Endeavor into the membership of the churches. 


THERE is continued opposition to the ratification of the 
Panama Canal treaty in the Colombian Legislature. One 
reason assigned is that the charter of the French Panama 
Canal Company will soon expire and all its rights revert to 
the Colombian Government, in which case that country 
would ask for the $40,000,000 that our Government has 
agreed to give for its privileges. Another and higher ground 
of opposition is that the canal would be a commercial disad- 
vantage to Colombia, as it would put an end to the unloading 
and reloading of freight and passengers on Colombian soil : 
and that instead of a cash payment of $10,000,000, which 
would benefit merely the party in power, there should bea 
partnership between the United States and Colombia, securing 
to the latter a reasonable income in perpetuity. . 

THE first sentence for Negro peonage to be actually 
executed was begun at Atlanta on the 2d. The convicts are 
George D. Cosby and Barancas ,Cosby, two white men who 
had pleaded guilty before the Federal court at Montgomery, 
Alabama, of holding in involuntary servitude, negroes who 
were induced to sign contracts to work, and were worked 
under guard, locked up at night and beaten unmercifully at 
times. The courts are sustained by public sentiment 
throughout the South in sentencing the Cosbys to terms of 
imprisonment which proclaim in no uncertain way that the 
oppression of ignorant negroes by making helots of them is 
beyond the pale of Southern law and civilization. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FOSTER, of Louisiana, on the 
12th saved from the hands of a mob bent on lynching him a 
negro who had attempted an assault upon the wife of a planter. 
When Senator Foster, who lived in the same parish, learned 
that the negro had been imprisoned he went to the jail and 
waited the inevitable demand for the prisoner. \ 
midnight when the mob reached the jail. Senator Foster 
addressed its members. He told them that the negro would 
be tried at once, and pleaded with them not to soil the history 
of the State by a lynching, which was not to be excused. _ 

AN incident of the National Educational Association in 
Boston was a triumph of democracy over centralization. 
According to the old by-laws the delegation from each State 
appointed a member of the nominating committee, and 
sometimes the appointment was made by a very few of the 
delegates. Presidents Butler, of Columbia, and Eliot, of 
Harvard (the latter being the President of the Association), 
favored an amendment so that the nominating committee 
would be appointed by the chair. This was opposed by 
Margaret A. Haley, of Chicago, as taking away all power 
from the State delegations and putting it in the hands of one 
man. After a spirited debate the amendment was lost. 


It was just 





‘‘AMERICA loves justice,’’ was offered by Robert Treat 
Paine at Lake Mohonk as a motto worthy of our nation and 


suited to advance the cause of arbitration.— [Christian 
Register. | 
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NEWS NOTES. 
NEARLY all the ports of Chili are infected with the ‘‘ plague.’’ 


CARDINAL GIBBONS has sailed for Rome, expecting to 
arrive there by the 18th. 


Tuus far 19 victims of tetanus have been reported, as the 
result of using toy pistols to celebrate Independence Day. 


On account of the conflict in Hayti between President 
Nord and the Chambers, a state of siege has been proclaimed 
and the National Guard called out. 


Mayor Jounson, of Cleveland, has gained some conces- 
sions from the street car systems. They now sell six tickets 
for 25 cents and give universal transfers. 


WILLIAM ERNEsT HENLEY, the English poet and collabo- 
rator in several plays with Robert Louis Stevenson, died in 
London on the 12th, aged fifty-four years. 


ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, of Albany is to be made Assistant 
Secretary of War, in place of William Cary Sanger, who has 
resigned on account of his wife's ill-health. 


ABouT 50,000 skilled men of the building trades of New 
York City have voted to accept the ‘‘Arbitration Plan,’’ and 
will go to workat once. Over 20,000 began work on the 13th. 


THE annual meeting of the Southern Negro Congress 
convened in Memphis, Tennessee, on the 8th. About 200 
delegates representing nearly every Southern State were 
present. 


THE American Philological Association met in New 
Haven, Connecticut, last week. It will meet next year at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Professor George Hempl, of the University 


of Michigan, is the new president. 


THE annual conference of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion met at Omaha, Nebraska, beginning the 8th. Among 
the topics discussed were ‘‘ The Ethics of the Profession,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Newspaper and the Community.”’ 


| this week at Plymouth, Pa. 





DELEGATES representing 65,000 mine workers of the 
Lackawanna and Wyoming districts have been in convention 
President Nichols demanded 
better ventilation as a preventive of miners’ asthma. 


’ 


A THREE weeks’ ‘‘ School of Emerson "’ was opened at 
Concord, Mass., on the 13th, under the auspices of the Free 
Religious Association of America, at the organization of which 
Lucretia Mott was present, and of which Edwin D. Mead is 
now president. 


AN appeal to Congress is to be made on behalf of the board 
of trade of Newark for an appropriation for a survey to 
determine the feasability and probable cost of a ship canal 
35 feet deep between Newark and New York Bay. It is 
estimated that the cost will be $7,000,000. 


HARRIET LANE JOHNSTON, who presided at the White 
House during the administration of her uncle, President 
Buchanan, died at Narragansett Pier, R. I., on the 3d instant. 
In her will she left $90,000 to the Johns Hopkins University, 
for the endowment of three free scholarships. 


THE regents of the American Society of Religious Educa- 
tion have decided to call an interdenominational congress, in 
the interest of religious education, to be held in Washington 
next spring. The call declares the basis of the congress to 
be ‘‘the common teachings of evangelical churches."’ 


THE conference of the graduates and the undergraduates 
of the colonial universities, called to discuss the co-ordination 
of university education throughout the British Empire opened 
in London on the oth under the presidency of James Bryce, 
M. P. Practically all the home and colonial universities 
were represented. 


Tue Greek Cabinet resigned on the 8th, the announcement 
being received with joy throughout the country. The people 
are demanding thatthe government grantacurrant monopoly, 
currants being one of the chief crops of Greece. Agitation is 
daily growing more serious in the Peloponesus, the peasants 
being practically in revolt. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF] a.m. 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. at if a. m. 


7TH Mo. 


7TH Mo. 19.—MEETING OF FRIENDS 
at Asbury Park, in Whittier Hall, cor- | 
ner Second Avenue and Emory Street, | 
every First-day during the summer, at | 


4 p.m. 


7.30 p. m. 


Meeting, 


71H Mo. 19.—A CONFERENCE 


the care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committe on Philanthropic Labor, 


7TH 
ing 


UNDER | 
| 


in the meeting-house at Providence 
(Media), at 2.30 p.m. R. Barclay Spicer 
will read a paper on ‘‘ The Meeting 
and the Neighborhood.’’ 


10 a. Mm. 


7TH Mo. 25 


7TH Mo. 19.—THE VISITING COMMITTEE 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting will attend 
the meeting at Mickleton, N. J., at 
10 a. m. 


a. m. 
at 3 p. m. 


Friends’ 
7TH Mo.19.—A MEETING AT HAVERFORD, ranged. 
Pa., at 3 p. m., appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 


visit smaller branches. 


pators.’’ 


7TH Mo. 
7TH Mo. 20.—-FRIENDS’ FLOWER AND 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 


distribute flowers. 


2p. m. 


7TH Mo. 
7TH Mo. 21. — WESTERN QUARTERLY Meeting 


Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., at 10 


Ministers and Elders, day before | 


22.— PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 
Meeting, at 15th and Race Streets, at 


7TH Mo. 23.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY | 
Fourth and Green 


Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. 


Mo. 23.—CALN QUARTERLY MEET- 
g, at East Caln, 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 


5-— WESTBURY 
Meeting, at Westbury, N. Y., at 10.30 | 
Ministers and Elders, day before, 
At 2.30 p. m., a meeting 
under the care of the yearly meeting's | 
committee for the ‘‘Advancement of 
Principles,’’ 
Henry M. Haviland will pre- ! via 
sent a paper on ‘‘ Friends as Emanci- | 


28.—CONCORD 
Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 10 a.m. | 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 


29.—PURCHASE 
g, at Purchase, N. Y. 
and Elders, day before, at 2.30 p. m. | 


7TH MO. 26.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE 
care of the Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
will be held in the meeting-house at 
Plumstead, Pa., at 3 p.m. Subject, 
‘*Temperance.’’ Elizabeth Lloyd will 
address the meeting. 


THE REPORTS OF ASBURY PARK 
Conference have been sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, 
—a package for each monthly meeting 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
them or to give directions concerning 
their shipment. 


Streets, | 


Pa., at 11 a. M. 


WILD larkspur and poison camass, two 
plants found on the prairies of Western 
America, are responsible for the poisoning 
| of at least 100,000 cattle yearly.— 
; [Public Ledger. } 


QUARTERLY 


REDUCED RATES TO ASHEVILLE. 
has been ar-'! 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
| For the benefit of those desiring to 
attend the meeting of the National Dental 
Association, at Asheville, N. C., July 24th 
to 21st, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell round-trip tickets to Ashe- 
ville and return, good going July 21st and 
22d, and good returning to reach original 
starting point not later than August 2d, 
inclusive, from all stations on its lines, at 
| reduced rates. For rates and conditions 
of tickets consult Ticket Agents. 


QUARTERLY 


QUARTERLY 
Ministers 





FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





ill 








skillful preparation, and 
PU R F FOOD excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 


peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom | 


of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN __ Special attention given to ser- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


og rs 











Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 
oi C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 

RNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The leaning of Quakerism. An address ng John 
William Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1,.11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o 12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, ANO THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. G00DS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 








GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


TO 





VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, JULY 31ST TO 


AUGUST 13TH, INCLUSIVE, 1903. 
On July 31st to August 13th, special 
| excursion tickets will be sold from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Cal., and return at rate of $66.35, via 
Southern Railway, final limit October 15th, 
| 1903, proportionate low rates from other 
points. In addition to the Standard Pull- 
man Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, oper- 
ated daily, the Southern Railway operates 
on fast trains, tri-weekly, high-class 
personally-conducted vestibuled excursion 
sleeping cars between Washington, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, San 
Antonio and El Paso, in which the double 
berth rate is only $7. 

The excursion sleeping cars leave 
Washington at 9 p.m., on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 





On Wednesdays, July 22d, August 5th 
and igth, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company (Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington Railroad Company) will run 
special low-rate excursions to Maryland's 
most popular watering place, Tolchester 
Beach. This place is held in high favor 
by all who have visited it. It has all the 
attributes of a first-class resort, and es- 
pecially appeals to families. No liquors 
are allowed on train, boat or grounds. 
Every possible kind of amusement is to 
be found. The location, on the prettiest 
part of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the fol- 
lowing schedule, and round-trip tickets 
will be sold at the rates quoted. 


Leave Time a. m. Rate. 
Philadelphia, . . . . . Pa., 7.00 $1.50 
West Philadelphia, “<“ Seg: 1250 
DEGREE cee OY) 6 RE Be 
Moore, .. 7 te fe 7-20 1.35 
Pee WO ec we OR ee 
Mrs yea < a A ee 
Se ee ere 7.33 1.25 
Beene, kc a eC ee 
Wilmington, Del., 8.03 1.00 
Newport, “a. SG ae 
Newark, .. iis .0)) Sr eee oe 
Iron Hill, Md: 331 «86.95 
Elkton, eae 3a 
North-East, ~ + ae 50 
CHEN, bc we RO 


Returning steamer will leave Tolchester 
Beach at 4.00 p. m 

Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
mi for Booklet.Agents wanted. 
@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) _ 
§ §2n! % Media Sts, Philadelphia 


Ice Chests, Water Coolers, etc. 


This hot weather makes a strong de- 
mand for Water Coolers and Ice Chests— 
a demand that can be satisfactorily met 
here : 







Ice Chests 
The well-known Farson make; hardwood ; 
lined with zinc; nicely finished; regularly 


$5—now $3.75; regularly $6—now $4.75. 


Stone Water Coolers 


Keg shape; nickel-plated faucet—2-gallon, 
$1.50; 3-gallon, $1.75; 4-gallon, $2; 5-gal- 
lon, $2.25. 

Water Coolers 
Nicely decorated and_ galvanized-lined ; 


nickel-plated faucet ; 
Savin Ice Pads 
Will greatly assist in keeping down the ice 
bill—this has been fully proved. 
sizes, at 75c, goc, $1.15 and $1.50. 
stration every day 
Nursery Refrigerators 
Packed with mineral wool, with cooler at- 
tachment ; golden oak finish—§2.50 to $6.50. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


2-gallon size $1.35. 


Several 
Demon- 








_lv 


United ‘Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oa 





Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


- 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 


ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

ora (paid in), 

SURPL 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH BR. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.é Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

. Botton WinPenny, 
Varren G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.uiin, 
ALFRED |. PHILLIPs, 
GrorGce M. WaGner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
EpGar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


NicuHotas Brics, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osepH R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincHMAN, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
ad Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 


FRIENDS 


| Niagara Falls. 
| made for parlor car seats. 
An experienced tourist agent and chap- | 
| eron will accompany each excursion, 
| For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
information 





| necting 


INTELLIGEN 


CER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exgcutror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CorPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorPORATION 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in aa = Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 
Trustees, 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TRUSTEE OF CorPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rzeat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits yo to oe ee - 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account 


$ ‘ »457,613.08 
6,317,764.17 
- 61 :o18, 1271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives heony on steam, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
a R. Shipley, 
istar Brown, 
z S. Wing, 
oseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, 
Barton Townsend, 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


. President 
. Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Trust Officer 
.. . Actuary 
. Assistant Trust Officer 


‘ Manager of Insurance Dep’t He 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson, 

. Wistar oe + amen Longstreth, 
enry iw igden, 

Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, k ton Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing obert M. Jann 
Philip C. Gacren, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- | 


NIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington : July 24th, August 7th and 
21st, September 4th and 18th, and October 
2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by tworoutes. Those on July 24th, 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m.; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through 
An extra charge will be 


trains and further 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or addre 
Geo. W. Boyd, General 2 car 
| Broad Street Sage eo 


Dealer in Choice dy gah Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


to | 
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| PROTECTION 
FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


| Household Furniture 


8oc per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


| Wall Papers and 

Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
| 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can du mpicet shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


BERTOL 


te 
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He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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